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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

readers, who should be numerous. The whole effect of 
the argument is to combat the popular heresy that poetry 
is a bookish art. "Poetry is a countryman," he says, 
"and greets every experience by its own name. . . . 
Poetry ushers us out of the library; it is a gesture toward 
the world." 

In democracy, and more democracy, he thinks, lies 
the hope of the art. "That baleful constraint, the 
ideal of respectability, is a more sure destroyer of poetry" 
than even poverty, or absorbing ambition. The wealthy 
"wrap themselves in fabrics and fine manners, encase 
themselves in forms, touch nothing to the quick." 

They who cherish hopes of poetry will, therefore, do well to favor every 
assault of labor upon the monopoly of leisure by a few. They will be ready for 
a drastic redistribution of the idle hours. 

The brief and curiously elementary chapter on 
prosody is the only vulnerable point in the book. We 
reserve its inadequacies, and those of certain longer 
works on the subject, for further discussion. 

H.M. 

AS TO PREACHING 

Poets are always asking: Why can't I preach if I 
want to; why, if I write a pure lyric today, -can't I write a 
sermon-ode tomorrow without gathering on my head the 
anathema of critics ? We do not need the talk of Art-for- 
art's-sake to answer the question. 

All expression is preaching, an endeavor to inform a 
comrade spirit of a truth, or a seeming truth, which the 
preacher's spirit has achieved; but there are two methods 
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As to Preaching 

of conveying this truth. One is, to appeal to man's in- 
tellect, and by process of reason, and stimulation to mental 
activity.to arouse his inner self to an understanding of the 
new conception: that is the method of the priest in the 
chancel. The other method is to recreate and transmit 
by the medium of words or music or painting or sculpture, 
the actual experience which has originally brought the 
truth to light in the preacher's own soul, so that another 
will find the truth for himself. That is the poet's method. 
The priest's method is indirect. Unable to transmit to 
another the actual experience which has been vital to him, 
he tries to reach the spirit by way of the mind. The poet's 
method is direct, and ultimately the only effective one. 
Men do not learn as they are taught; they learn as they 
experience. The poet who sermonizes, therefore, is for 
the time being denying his gift of direct utterance and vol- 
untarily taking the cumbersome indirect way. 

Pulpit orators come and go. The best of them — men 
like Wesley, Beecher, Phillips Brooks — leave a volume or 
so behind them which is forgotten, as all commentary is 
ultimately forgotten by all to whom life is an adventure 
rather than a series of theological problems. The only 
preachments that live are those imaginative outbursts of 
temperament in clash with life, which we call, according 
to the outward form, poetry or music, sculpture or paint- 
ing. What pulpit orator, or moralizing poet, indeed, can 
compete with the C major Symphony of Beethoven ? Or 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
even with so seemingly slight a thing as: 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 

Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 

In lines such as these, in Heine's songs and in Catullus, 
in the Ode to a Nightingale, in Shelley's — 

Swiftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, — 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear. 

Swift be thy flight! 



Or in Goethe's — 



Ueber alien Gipfeln 

1st Ruh. 

In alien Wipfeln 

Sptirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch. 

Die Vtfglein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 



Or in Wordsworth's- 



I wander'd lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, — 



in such lines lie the only sermons that really matter, 
for they fling open the windows of God's high palaces and 
give us a glimpse of the calm glories within. 
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Reviews 

All expression, truly, is preaching, and preaching one 
thing: Harmony from chaos. There are many folk these 
days who are planning in their own way to remake the 
world, and a horde of poets among them, for the poet, 
alack, must have his sociological theories packed down and 
salted, or the critics will have none of him. So we are 
deluged with tracts in rhyme, and critics there are who 
will praise them, and call them poetry. And with it all 
we are like to forget that one far-away lyric outburst, the 
greatest social sermon ever preached: 

The fowls of the air have their nests and the foxes their holes, but the Son of 
Man has not where to lay his head. 

Of all who preach to man, the artist alone has a touch 
of the eloquence of God, for it is given him to reject dry, 
logic-chopping words, and speak his wisdom through the 
divine medium of trees and birds and stars, and the 
eternal passions of men. Hermann Hagedorn. 



REVIEWS 

Romance, Vision, and Satire: English Alliterative Poems 
of the Fourteenth Century newly rendered in the original 
metres, by Jessie L. Weston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
Miss Weston, who is well known for her translations 

from mediaeval romances and her studies in the Arthurian 

legends, has in this volume essayed a very difficult task. 

That danger and distress await everyone who under- 
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